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United  States  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 


February  15,  2001 
Congressional  Committees: 

The  National  Military  Strategy  calls  for  U.S.  forces  to  fight  and  win  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  theater  wars.  Accordingly,  the  Army  calculates 
its  force  structure  requirements1  on  the  basis  of  this  scenario.  The  strategy 
also  calls  for  the  Army  to  support  operations  in  a  series  of  concurrent 
contingencies  and  assumes  that  forces  thus  engaged  will  be  withdrawn  and 
re-deployed  if  war  occurs.  The  Army’s  difficulties  in  supporting 
contingency  operations  without  repeatedly  calling  on  certain  types  of  units 
have  raised  questions  about  whether  forces  structured  to  meet  the  two-war 
scenario  are  also  adequate  to  support  multiple  peacetime  contingency 
operations.  In  past  years,  the  Army  has  not  defined  force  requirements  for 
contingency  operations,  leaving  the  matter  somewhat  open  to  conjecture. 
However,  during  the  most  recent  iteration  of  its  force  planning  process, 
known  as  Total  Army  Analysis  2007, 2  the  Army  for  the  first  time  separately 
identified  the  forces  necessary  to  support  seven  simultaneous  illustrative 
contingency  operations  that  would  require  its  participation.  These  seven 
operations  are  based  on  the  types  of  contingencies  in  which  the  United 
States  has  recently  been  engaged,  such  as  noncombatant  evacuation 
operations,  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  disaster  relief. 

As  agreed  with  your  office,  as  part  of  our  ongoing  review  of  Total  Army 
Analysis  2007,  we  conducted  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  Army’s  newly 
identified  contingency  requirements  and  its  planned  force  structure.  We 
undertook  this  analysis  because  the  Army,  while  quantifying  the 
requirements  for  the  illustrative  contingencies,  had  not  analyzed  whether 
its  planned  force  structure  in  2007  would  be  adequate  to  meet  these  needs. 
This  report  addresses  (1)  whether  a  force  structure  based  on  the  two-war 
scenario  would  provide  adequate  forces  to  simultaneously  conduct  the 
seven  illustrative  contingency  operations,  (2)  whether  the  force  structure 
would  be  able  to  sustain  these  contingency  operations  if  they  lasted  longer 


‘Force  structure  is  the  number  and  types  of  units  that  comprise  the  force  and  their  size  and 
composition  (i.e.,  divisions,  brigades,  and  companies). 

“Total  Army  Analysis  2007  determined  the  numbers  and  types  of  Army  units  that  would 
make  up  the  force  structure  in  fiscal  year  2007.  (See  background  section  for  additional 
details.) 
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than  6  months  and  required  rotational  forces,  and  (3)  what  actions  the 
Army  might  consider  to  mitigate  the  risks  associated  with  any  identified 
shortages. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  19963  requires  us  to 
assess  annually,  through  2001,  the  Army’s  plans  to  allocate  its  end  strength4 
to  meet  the  force  structure  requirements  of  its  combat  and  support  forces. 
This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  reports  to  respond  to  this  mandate  and  the 
first  of  two  reports  resulting  from  our  review  of  Total  Army  Analysis  2007.5 


Provided  that  U.S.  forces  are  not  also  engaged  in  a  major  theater  war,  the 
Army’s  planned  force  structure  would  provide  most  of  the  numbers  and 
types  of  units  required  to  simultaneously  carry  out  seven  illustrative 
contingency  operations  requiring  Army  participation.  The  Army  has 
determined  that  a  total  of  709  units  (of  248  different  types)  with  a  total  of 
about  76,000  personnel  would  be  required  to  support  these  contingency 
operations.  We  compared  these  requirements  with  the  Army’s  planned 
force  structure  in  2007  and  found  that  the  active  Army,  National  Guard,  and 
Reserve  together  would  have  enough  units  to  supply  196  of  the  248 
different  types  of  required  units.  However,  Army  officials  identified  other 
units,  with  the  same  or  similar  capabilities,  that  they  believe  might 
substitute  for  some  of  the  missing  types  of  units.  These  appeared  to  be 
reasonable  substitutions  that  would  at  least  partially  compensate  for  the 
shortfalls.  After  these  substitutions,  the  planned  force  structure  would  still 
lack  61  units  (of  16  types)  needed  to  support  these  contingencies — about 
2,500  personnel,  or  3  percent  of  the  total  requirement.  Army  officials 
believe  this  remaining  shortfall  could  be  surmounted  by  drawing 
individuals  with  the  requisite  skills  from  other  existing  units  or  by  using 
civilian  contractors. 


3Section  552  of  P.L.  104-106,  Feb.  10, 1996. 

“End  strength  is  the  total  number  of  positions  authorized  annually  by  Congress. 

'The  first  four  reports  were  Force  Structure:  Army  Support  Forces  Can  Meet  Two-Conflict 
Strategy  With  Some  Risk  (GAO/NSIAD-97-66,  Feb.28,  1997);  Force  Structure:  Army’s  Efforts 
to  Improve  Efficiency  of  Institutional  Forces  Have  Produced  Few  Results 
(GAO/NSIAD-98-65,  Feb.  26, 1998);  Force  Structure:  Opportunities  for  the  Army  to  Reduce 
Risk  in  Executing  the  Military  Strategy  (GAO/NSIAD-99-47,  Mar.  15, 1999);  and  Force 
Structure:  Army  Is  Integrating  Active  and  Reserve  Combat  Forces,  but  ChaUenges  Remain 
(GAO/NSIAD-OO-162,  July  18,  2000). 
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The  Army’s  force  structure  would  face  a  greater  challenge  in  sustaining  the 
seven  illustrative  contingency  operations  if  these  were  to  last  more  than 
6  months  and  require  rotational  personnel.  To  reduce  operational  tempo 
(time  away  from  home)  of  personnel,  the  Army  has  instituted  a  policy  that 
places  a  6-month  limit  on  a  unit’s  deployment  to  a  contingency  operation.  If 
the  operation  exceeds  6  months,  new  units  and  personnel  assume 
responsibility  for  the  mission,  and  the  original  units  return  to  their  home 
station.  As  a  result,  according  to  Army  officials,  the  Army’s  force  structure 
needs  to  contain  three  units  for  every  unit  deployed  to  a  contingency — one 
deployed,  one  preparing  for  deployment,  and  one  retraining  for  its  normal 
wartime  mission  after  returning  from  deployment.  Based  on  historical 
experience,  five  of  the  seven  illustrative  contingencies — all  but 
humanitarian  assistance  and  noncombatant  evacuations — could  be 
expected  to  last  more  than  6  months.  Several  peacekeeping,  peace 
enforcement,  and  counterdrug  operations  are  currently  being  conducted 
simultaneously,  so  the  Army  believes  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  such 
operations  could  also  occur  simultaneously  in  the  future.  Based  on  the 
Army’s  need  for  three  units  for  every  deployment,  our  analysis  showed  that 
the  active  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve  would  have  enough  units  to 
support  the  rotational  requirements  of  only  181,  or  about  three-quarters,  of 
the  248  types  of  units  required  for  the  contingencies.6  The  resulting 
shortfall  of  about  360  units  (of  67  types)  has  an  authorized  end  strength  of 
about  26,000  personnel.  This  shortfall  would  require  that  personnel  in  some 
unit  types  remain  deployed  longer  than  the  Army’s  6-month  deployment 
standard  if  all  requirements  were  to  be  met.  The  greatest  shortfall  would  be 
in  the  Military  Intelligence  branch. 

Assessing  the  criticality  of  the  shortfalls  we  identified  would  be  an 
important  first  step  that  the  Army  could  take  to  decide  whether  actions  are 
needed  to  mitigate  risks.  If  it  determines  that  certain  mitigating  actions  are 
needed,  the  Army  could  consider  how  units  or  persoimel  with  similar 
capabilities,  host  nation  support,  contractors,  or  the  other  services  might 
be  used  to  supplement  its  capabilities.  The  Army  could  also  choose  to 
authorize  personnel  for  new  units.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
would  mean  that  other  force  structure  needs  might  go  unaddressed. 
Another  issue  concerning  authorizing  personnel  for  new  units  is  whether 
current  Defense  guidance  does  in  fact  allow  the  Army  to  authorize 
personnel  to  any  units  that  might  be  needed  only  for  contingency 


GThe  shortfall  would  have  been  greater  had  we  not  included  the  substitutions  identified  by 
the  Army. 
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operations  but  not  for  the  two-war  scenario.  The  current  guidance  states 
that  the  services  need  to  be  prepared  for  a  full  spectrum  of  conflict,  to 
include  both  major  theater  wars  and  contingency  operations.  However,  it 
does  not  explicitly  say  whether  units  needed  only  for  contingencies  but  not 
for  major  theater  wars  can  be  added  and  authorized  personnel.  Army  force 
planning  officials  have  interpreted  the  guidance  as  permitting  them  to 
authorize  personnel  only  for  units  needed  for  a  two-war  scenario,  with  two 
very  specific  exceptions.  Although  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
officials  have  only  allowed  the  Army  these  two  exceptions,  they  said  that 
the  guidance  may  be  broad  enough  to  permit  the  Army  to  authorize 
personnel  to  units  needed  only  for  contingency  operations,  should  the 
Army  choose  to  do  so.  In  view  of  differing  interpretations  of  the  guidance, 
we  believe  that  a  clarification  or  change  in  the  guidance  may  be  needed  to 
provide  the  Army  more  flexibility  in  meeting  any  critical  shortages. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  assess  the  criticality 
of  the  shortfalls  we  have  identified  in  the  Army’s  ability  to  carry  out 
simultaneous  contingency  operations  lasting  longer  than  6  months.  If  it  is 
determined  that  the  risks  associated  with  certain  shortages  require 
mitigating  actions,  we  further  recommend  that  the  Secretary  explore  the 
range  of  options  we  have  outlined.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Army  needs  to  authorize  personnel  for  some  units  needed  only  for 
contingencies  but  not  for  the  two-war  scenario,  we  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  either  clarify  that  authorizing  personnel  for  such  units 
is  permitted  under  current  Defense  guidance  or  amend  the  guidance  to 
permit  the  Army  to  take  this  action.  The  Department  of  Defense  concurred 
with  our  recommendations,  stating  that  the  Army  will  base  its  assessment 
of  the  criticality  of  contingency  operation  shortfalls  on  updated 
information  from  upcoming  war  games.  Moreover,  it  said  that  future 
Defense  guidance  will  allow  the  Army  to  determine  whether  certain  forces 
required  for  contingency  operations  should  be  added  to  the  forces  required 
for  major  theater  wars.  Such  added  forces  would  compete  for  available 
funding  based  on  the  Department’s  priorities.  (See  app.  V.) 


Total  Army  Analysis  is  a  biennial  analytical  process  the  Army  uses  to 
determine  the  numbers  and  types  of  support  units  it  would  need  to  support 
combat  units  in  two  simultaneous  major  theater  wars  and  the 
infrastructure  it  would  need  to  augment  and  support  these  units.  The 
process  also  allocates  the  most  recent  authorized  personnel  level  (end 
strength)  among  these  requirements.  The  most  recent  iteration— Total 
Army  Analysis  2007— was  completed  in  late  1999.  It  showed  the  number 
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and  type  of  units  required  in  the  Army’s  force  structure  in  fiscal  year  2007 
and  allocated  the  Army’s  current  authorized  military  end  strength  of 
1,035,000  among  these  requirements.7 

Total  Army  Analysis  2007  for  the  first  time  determined  the  numbers  and 
types  of  units  needed  for  contingency  operations  separately  from  its 
normal  analysis  of  forces  needed  for  two  major  theater  wars.  Starting  with 
the  Defense  guidance,  which  identifies  a  number  of  typical  contingency 
operations  in  which  U.S.  forces  could  be  engaged,  the  Army  identified 
seven  operations  that  would  require  Army  participation  and  that,  according 
to  the  guidance,  could  occur  simultaneously.  On  the  basis  of  the  missions 
to  be  accomplished,  the  Army  then  used  expert  panels  of  representatives 
from  headquarters,  major  commands,  and  regional  commanders  in  chief  to 
determine  the  types  and  numbers  of  units  required  for  engaging  in  these 
contingencies.8  It  used  the  panels  to  arrive  at  these  requirements  because 
many  of  the  factors  the  Army  uses  to  model  force  requirements  for  war  in 
Total  Army  Analysis  do  not  apply  to  contingency  operations.  For  example, 
contingencies  related  to  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  tasks  would  not 
require  facing  a  traditional  “opposing  force”  threat.  Accordingly,  the  panel 
identified  the  specific  tasks  to  be  accomplished  and  their  associated 
workload,  the  unit  types  with  the  requisite  skills  to  perform  those  tasks, 
and  the  numbers  and  types  of  support  units  needed  to  support  the  units 
carrying  out  the  operation.  The  force  structure  requirements  identified  by 
this  process  were  unconstrained.  In  other  words,  participants  identified  the 
logical  Army  unit  types  required  to  carry  out  the  designated  missions.  This 
selection  of  force  requirements  was  made  irrespective  of  whether  (1)  the 
unit  types  currently  existed  within  the  Army  force  structure  or  (2)  there 
were  sufficient  unit  types  to  successfully  carry  out  the  Army’s  designated 
mission. 

Contingency  operations  encompass  a  full  range  of  joint  military  operations 
beyond  peacetime  engagement  activities  (short  of  theatre  warfare)  and 
include  such  operations  as  shows  of  force,  interventions,  limited  strikes, 
noncombatant  evacuation  operations,  peacekeeping,  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  disaster  relief.  According  to  Army  officials,  all  of  these 
operations,  except  humanitarian  assistance  and  noncombatant 


7The  Army’s  authorized  end  strength  for  fiscal  year  2000  includes  480,000  active  duty 
personnel,  350,000  personnel  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  and  205,000  for  the  Army 
Reserve. 

8This  process  is  known  as  the  Mission  Task  Organized  Force  (MTOF)  process. 
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evacuations,  could  and  in  fact  have  lasted  more  than  6  months  and  have 
required  force  rotations. 

Throughout  this  report,  we  use  the  terms  “unit”  and  “unit  type.”  Depending 
on  its  purpose  and  mission,  a  unit  may  vary  significantly  in  size,  from  a 
5-member  linguistics  team  to  a  heavy  armor  or  mechanized  division  of 
more  than  16,000  personnel.  Unit  type  refers  to  a  specific  type  of  team, 
company,  battalion,  or  other  organizational  element  comprised  of  one  or 
more  units. 


Planned  Army  Force 
Structure  Would 
Support  Most 
Requirements  of 
Illustrative 
Contingency 
Operations 


The  Army  has  determined  that  709  units  of  248  different  unit  types, 
comprising  about  76,000  troops,  would  be  required  to  support  seven 
simultaneous  contingencies  requiring  Army  participation.  Our  comparison 
of  the  Army’s  planned  force  structure  for  fiscal  year  2007  (based  on  the 
two-war  scenario)  with  these  contingency  force  requirements  showed  that 
the  Army  would  have  most  of  the  unit  types  and  units  required  to  carry  out 
these  illustrative  contingency  operations  simultaneously,  provided  that  U.S. 
forces  were  not  also  engaged  in  a  major  theater  war. 

Table  1  identifies  the  seven  illustrative  contingencies  in  which  the  Army 
would  likely  participate  and  the  number  of  units  and  personnel  required  for 
each  operation  as  determined  by  the  Army’s  panel  of  experts.  Appendix  I 
shows  the  types  of  forces  that  are  most  heavily  used  in  such  operations. 
Appendix  II  shows  the  total  number  of  units  and  personnel  needed  to 
support  the  contingencies,  by  branch  of  service. 
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Table  1 :  Army  Force  Structure  Requirements  Needed  to  Support  Seven  Concurrent 
Illustrative  Contingency  Operations 

Operation 

Requirements 

Unit  types3 

Units 

Personnel 

Counterdrug  operations 

27 

35 

4,065 

Humanitarian  assistance 

107 

188 

11,860 

Maritime  intercept  operations 

11,772 

Noncombatant  evacuation  operations 

17 

17 

3,119 

Peace  enforcement  operations,  Balkans 

127 

201 

31,146 

Peacekeeping  operations,  Sinai 

6 

6 

694 

Peacekeeping  operations 

101 

152 

13,101 

Total 

248b 

709 

75,757 

‘For  example,  for  counter  drug  operations  unit  types  include  a  Military  Working  Dog  Kennelmaster 
team,  a  Special  Forces  Support  company,  a  Civil  Affairs  company,  and  three  Special  Forces  battalions. 

bUnit  type  total  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  individual  contingencies  because  many  unit  types  support 
more  than  one  contingency. 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  Army  data. 

To  determine  whether  the  Army’s  planned  force  structure  for  two  major 
theater  wars  would  be  sufficient  to  support  these  seven  concurrent 
contingency  operations,  we  compared  the  results  of  Total  Army  Analysis 
2007  with  the  contingency  operations  requirements  shown  in  table  1.  Our 
initial  comparison  showed  that,  collectively,  the  active  Army,  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  the  National  Guard  would  have  sufficient  unit  types,  as 
determined  by  Total  Army  Analysis  2007,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
but  52  of  the  248  required  unit  types.  The  Army  would  have  insufficient 
numbers  of  units  for  13  of  the  52  unit  types.  Examples  of  these  unit  types 
include  Special  Operations  Aviation  battalions,  Psychological 
Dissemination  battalions,  and  Aerial  Reconnaissance  battalions.  The 
remaining  39  specific  unit  types  needed  for  contingencies  would  not  exist 
in  the  Army’s  planned  force  structure  for  fiscal  year  2007.  Examples  of 
these  unit  types  include  Heavy  Helicopter  company,  Animal  Surgical 
detachment,  Linguist  team,  Quartermaster  Mortuary  Affairs  team,  and 
Forward  Support  company.  In  total,  the  personnel  end  strength  associated 
with  the  missing  units  would  be  about  23,000. 

Army  officials  pointed  out  that  other  existing  units  possess  the  same  or 
similar  capabilities  as  those  identified  as  contingency  requirements  and 
could  be  used  to  cover  some  of  these  shortfalls.  For  example,  the  Army 
believes  a  Psychological  Operations  tactical  company  would  be  a  suitable 
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Sustained 

Deployments  Would 
Pose  Greater 
Challenges 


substitute  for  a  Regional  Support  company.  Both  units  provide  support  for 
operations  such  as  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leaflets  and 
posters.  Additionally,  while  the  force  structure  will  not  contain  the  specific 
heavy  helicopter  company  called  for,  it  will  contain  other  companies  of  a 
different  unit  type  equipped  with  the  same  helicopter.  At  our  request,  the 
Army  identified  comparable  units  that  could  substitute  for  those 
experiencing  shortfalls.  In  total,  the  Army  identified  substitutes  for  5  of  the 
13  unit  types  with  shortages  and  for  31  of  the  39  unit  types  that  are  not 
planned  for  through  2007.  We  analyzed  these  substitutions  and  concluded 
that  they  were  reasonable  and  would  at  least  partially  compensate  for  the 
shortfalls. 

As  a  result  of  these  substitutions,  the  force  structure  deficiencies  we 
initially  identified  were  reduced  to  61  units9  comprising  16  unit  types  and  a 
total  of  about  2,500  personnel  (about  3  percent  of  the  total  requirement). 
Army  officials  stated  that  these  remaining  shortfalls  could  be  surmounted, 
since  many  of  the  skills  required  could  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  They 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  individuals  in  other  units  possessing  the 
requisite  skills  could  be  detailed  to  meet  contingency  requirements.  In  the 
case  of  linguists,  Army  officials  believe  that  they  could  meet  these  unfilled 
requirements  through  civilian  contracts  (see  app.  Ill  for  the  specific 
shortfalls  that  would  remain  after  the  Army’s  substitutions). 


Although  the  Army’s  force  structure  could  provide  the  76,000  troops 
needed  to  support  the  seven  illustrative  contingencies,  sustaining  these 
operations  beyond  6  months  would  pose  greater  challenges  because  force 
rotations  would  be  needed.  Under  current  policy,  the  Army  limits  unit 
deployments  in  contingency  operations  to  no  more  than  6  months.  If  an 
operation  lasts  more  than  6  months,  new  units  and  personnel  are  expected 
to  rotate  in  as  the  deployed  units  return  to  their  home  station.  This  rotation 
policy  applies  to  all  three  Army  components — active  duty,  Army  Reserve, 
and  National  Guard. 

According  to  Army  officials,  five  of  the  seven  illustrative  contingency 
scenarios  (all  but  humanitarian  assistance  and  noncombatant  evacuation 
operations),  involving  a  total  of  about  61,000  troops,  could  last  more  than 
6  months.  Historical  experiences  related  to  counterdrug  activities  and 


thirty-eight  of  these  are  5-person  detachments. 
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various  types  of  peacekeeping  operations  support  this  assertion.  The  Army 
contends  that  in  order  to  adhere  to  its  deployment  policy,  it  needs  to 
maintain  a  3-to-l  pool  of  troops  available  for  these  missions.  Should  these 
five  contingency  operations  occur  simultaneously,  61,000  troops  would  be 
deployed,  another  61,000  would  be  in  training  to  prepare  for  deployment, 
and  61,000  recently  deployed  troops  would  be  in  the  so-called 
“reconstitution”  phase,  retraining  for  their  normal  wartime  mission.  In 
effect,  this  policy  requires  the  Army  to  maintain  a  ready  pool  of  183,000 
troops  to  carry  out  the  five  contingency  operations. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  the  Army’s  planned  force  structure  for  2007 
does  not  have  enough  units  to  support  the  five  illustrative  contingency 
operations  over  an  extended  period.10  For  example,  only  99  (about 
40  percent)  of  the  Army’s  active  unit  types  have  sufficient  numbers  of  units 
to  sustain  6-month  force  rotations.  Collectively,  the  active  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve  have  enough  units  to  support  the 
rotational  requirements  of  only  181  unit  types,  or  about  73  percent  of  the 
248  unit  types  required  for  the  5  operations.  The  shortfall  of  67  unit  types 
includes  about  360  units  with  a  total  authorized  strength  of  about  26,000. 
Military  Intelligence  would  be  the  branch  most  affected,  accounting  for 
about  half  of  the  unit  shortfall  and  about  one-quarter  of  the  personnel 
shortfall.11  The  Psychological  Operations,  Medical,  Signal,  and  Aviation 
branches  would  also  be  affected  significantly  (app.  IV  lists  the  branches 
that  would  be  unable  to  sustain  long-term  rotations). 

The  Army’s  ability  to  adhere  to  its  rotation  policy  in  sustaining  contingency 
operations  depends  heavily  on  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
participation  because  most  of  the  Army’s  total  force  resides  in  those  two 
components.  For  example,  of  the  6,892  units  the  Army  planned  in  its  latest 
force  structure  analysis,  only  2,455  (about  one-third)  were  active  Army.  As 
shown  in  figure  1,  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  each  account  for 
32  percent  of  the  total  number  of  units. 


10In  making  our  analysis,  we  included  the  substitutions  the  Army  had  previously  identified 
for  unit  types  experiencing  shortfalls.  We  also  included  the  one-time  requirements  for  the 
two  operations  that  would  not  extend  over  6  months. 

"The  statistics  highlighting  the  shortfall  in  the  number  of  Military  Intelligence  units  are 
somewhat  skewed  because  they  include  a  large  number  of  small  linguistic  teams  that 
average  only  five  members  each. 
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Figure  1:  Army  Force  Structure  by  Component 
Percent  of  units 


Source:  Our  analysis  of  Army  data. 


Army  Reserve 


Active  Army 


National  Guard 


The  percentage  of  units  in  the  reserve  components  is  important  because 
the  Army  faces  certain  challenges  in  deploying  these  units  during 
peacetime.  As  we  reported  in  April  1998,  peacetime  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  reserve  components  affect  the  Army’s  ability  to  deploy  them  to  a 
contingency  operation.12  Thus,  even  if  the  Army’s  force  structure 
collectively  has  sufficient  required  units,  the  Army  may  be  restricted  from 
deploying  some  of  those  units  to  a  contingency.  During  recent 
contingencies,  the  Army  has  drawn  heavily  on  volunteers  to  help  reduce 
deployments  of  active  units.  However,  if  not  enough  reserve  personnel 
volunteer  for  active  duty,  the  Army  cannot  deploy  reserve  units  unless  the 
President  exercises  the  Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call  Up  Authority 
and  calls  them  to  active  duty.  Further,  reserve  personnel  cannot  be  required 
to  serve  on  active  duty  for  more  than  270  days  and  may  only  be  called  up 
once  for  a  given  operation. 


12 Bosnia:  Military  Services  Providing  Needed  Capabilities,  but  a  Few  Challenges  Emerging 
(GAO/NSIAD-98-160,  Apr.  29, 1998). 
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Various  Actions  Might 
Be  Taken  to  Mitigate 
Risks 


Prior  to  our  analysis,  Army  officials  had  not  compared  contingency 
requirements  with  the  planned  force  structure  for  2007  and  thus  were  not 
aware  of  the  shortfalls  we  identified.  Therefore,  they  had  neither  assessed 
the  criticality  of  such  shortfalls  nor  developed  mitigation  plans.  Such 
analysis  and  plans  are  important  because  critical  shortages,  if  left 
unaddressed,  could  have  adverse  effects.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
personnel  in  units  that  have  been  heavily  demanded  by  contingencies  but  in 
short  supply  have  had  to  deploy  repeatedly  and  have  exceeded  Army 
standards  for  time  spent  away  from  home  stations.  Concerns  that  frequent 
and  extensive  deployments  might  adversely  affect  the  services’  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  personnel  led  the  Army  to  establish  a  6-month  ceiling  on 
the  length  of  deployments.  We  believe  that  past  experience  supports  the 
Army’s  hypothetical  scenario  of  five  simultaneous  contingencies,  given  the 
fact  that  counterdrug  activities  and  various  peace  operations  have  in  fact 
occurred  simultaneously  and  have  extended  far  beyond  6  months. 


Were  the  Army  to  decide  that  mitigating  actions  are  needed,  it  could 
consider  several  alternatives.  It  could  determine  whether  other  type  units 
have  similar  capabilities,  contractors  or  host  nation  personnel  could  be 
employed,  or  auxiliary  support  could  be  obtained  from  other  military 
services.  Should  these  not  be  viable  alternatives,  the  Army  could  also 
allocate  end  strength  to  new  units  in  critical  shortage  areas.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  a  decision  to  create  new  units  would  mean  that  other 
needs  might  go  unaddressed,  and  that  any  decision  to  address  these 
shortfalls  would  need  to  recognize  the  opportunity  costs  of  not  addressing 
others.  For  example,  some  currently  existing  units  are  not  authorized  all 
the  personnel  they  require,  while  other  units  needed  for  the  two-war 
scenario  exist  only  on  paper  and  are  entirely  without  authorized  personnel. 


Another  concern  Army  officials  raised  about  creating  new  units  is  whether 
current  Defense  guidance  allows  the  Army  to  create  new  units  if  the  units 
are  not  needed  for  the  two-war  scenario.  Current  guidance  states  that  the 
services  need  to  be  prepared  for  a  full  spectrum  of  conflict,  including  both 
major  theater  wars  and  contingency  operations.  However,  it  does  not 
explicitly  say  whether  units  needed  exclusively  for  contingency  operations 
but  not  major  wars  can  be  added  and  authorized  personnel.  Army  force 
planning  officials  said  that  their  interpretation  of  the  guidance  is  that  they 
can  only  authorize  personnel  for  units  needed  for  a  two-war  scenario  and 
not  units  needed  exclusively  for  contingencies.  In  support  of  their 
interpretation,  the  officials  pointed  out  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (OSD)  had  allowed  the  Army  to  authorize  personnel  for  units 
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Conclusions 


needed  exclusively  for  peace  operations  in  only  two  cases.  These  involved 
17,000  positions  for  units  required  for  operations  in  the  Sinai  to  satisfy  the 
1979  Middle  East  Peace  Treaty  and  for  a  rapid  reaction  force  for 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Europe  to  satisfy  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Treaty.  The  rationale  for  these  two  exceptions  is  that 
these  activities,  which  arise  from  treaty  commitments,  would  need  to 
continue  even  if  a  war  arose  and,  as  a  result,  units  engaged  in  them  could 
not  be  redeployed  to  a  war  effort. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  OSD  had  permitted  only  these  two 
exceptions  to  date,  OSD  officials  said  that  guidance  may  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  permit  the  Army  to  allocate  personnel  to  other  units  needed  for 
contingencies  but  not  for  major  wars,  if  it  chose  to  do  so.  Nevertheless, 
Army  officials  emphasized  that  they  would  need  to  have  this  issue  clarified, 
were  they  to  conclude  that  authorizing  personnel  for  such  units  is  the  best 
option.  In  our  opinion,  the  guidance  is  not  explicit  on  this  point,  and  a 
clarification  may  be  in  order. 


The  Army’s  force  structure,  which  is  based  on  a  two-war  scenario, 
generally  provides  the  number  and  types  of  units  required  to 
simultaneously  carry  out  seven  illustrative  contingency  operations 
requiring  Army  participation.  However,  it  does  not  contain  the  number  and 
types  of  units  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  five  simultaneous  contingencies 
lasting  more  than  6  months  and  requiring  force  rotations.  If  Army  forces 
continue  to  be  called  on  to  engage  in  such  contingencies  for  extended 
periods  of  time,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  it  would  seem  prudent 
to  have  a  force  structure  that  is  able  to  meet  such  needs.  Unless  the 
shortfalls  we  have  identified  are  dealt  with,  the  Army  may  continue  to  have 
to  call  on  some  units  repeatedly  and  to  deploy  others  well  beyond  its 
6-month  standard. 

Assessing  the  criticality  of  the  shortfalls  we  have  identified  is  a  logical  first 
step  for  the  Army  to  take.  If  it  decides  that  certain  mitigating  actions  are 
needed,  the  Army  could  pursue  a  variety  of  means  to  supplement  its 
capability  in  critical  shortage  areas.  However,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
authorize  personnel  for  units  needed  only  for  contingencies  and  not  for  the 
two-war  scenario,  a  clarification  or  change  in  the  Defense  guidance  may  be 
needed  to  permit  the  Army  clearer  direction  with  respect  to  its  authority  to 
take  such  action. 
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Recommendations  for  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  assess  the  criticality  of  the 

.  shortfalls  we  have  identified  with  respect  to  the  Army’s  ability  to  carry  out 

Executive  Action  simultaneous  contingency  operations  lasting  more  than  6  months.  If  it  is 

determined  that  the  risks  associated  with  certain  shortages  require 
mitigating  actions,  we  further  recommend  that  the  Secretary  explore  the 
range  of  options  we  have  outlined.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Army  needs  to  authorize  personnel  for  some  units  needed  only  for 
contingencies  but  not  for  the  two-war  scenario,  we  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  either  clarify  whether  authorizing  personnel  for  such 
units  is  permitted  under  current  Defense  guidance  or  amend  the  guidance 
to  permit  this  action. 


A^CUCV  Comments  cind  In  written  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report,  the  Department  of  Defense 
®  y  concurred  with  our  recommendations.  It  stated  that  the  Army’s  analysis  of 

Our  Evaluation  the  criticality  of  contingency  operations  shortfalls  will  be  based  on 

information  derived  from  upcoming  war  games,  since  that  information  will 
be  more  current  than  that  used  for  Total  Army  Analysis  2007.  Additionally, 
Defense  said  that  future  Defense  guidance  will  allow  the  services  to  make 
certain  contingency  operations  force  requirements  additive  to  the  major 
theater  war  force  requirements.  However,  it  said  that  prioritization  of 
available  resources  will  determine  whether  particular  force  requirements 
will  be  funded.  We  believe  these  actions  by  Defense  and  the  Army,  once 
implemented,  will  allow  the  Army  to  include  in  its  force  structure  those 
units  that  it  believes  are  critical  to  sustaining  deployments  to  contingency 
operations  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Defense’s  comments  are 
reprinted  in  appendix  V. 


Scope  and 
Methodology 


To  determine  whether  the  Army’s  force  structure  would  provide  adequate 
forces  to  conduct  seven  illustrative  contingency  operations,  we  met  with 
Defense  and  Army  officials  responsible  for  force  planning  and  obtained 
pertinent  documents  concerning  the  Army’s  force  planning  process  and  the 
numbers  and  types  of  units  required  to  support  the  contingencies.  We  also 
obtained  information  concerning  the  Army’s  planned  force  for  2007.  To 
determine  whether  there  would  be  any  shortfalls,  we  then  compared  the 
types  and  numbers  of  units  the  Army  stated  would  be  required  to  support 
the  seven  contingencies  with  the  types  and  numbers  of  units  the  Army 
plans  to  have  in  its  force  structure  in  2007.  We  determined  the  number  of 
personnel  required  and  personnel  shortfalls  by  applying  the  Army’s 
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standard  required  strength  for  each  unit  type.13  After  identifying  the  initial 
shortfalls,  we  asked  the  Army  to  review  the  list  to  determine  whether  there 
were  other  units  in  its  force  structure  that  were  substantially  capable  of 
performing  the  required  tasks.  We  compared  the  substitutions  the  Army 
provided  and  concluded  that  they  were  reasonable  and  would  at  least 
partially  compensate  for  the  shortfalls.  We  then  incorporated  those 
substitutions  into  our  analysis. 

We  performed  a  similar  comparison  to  determine  whether  the  force 
structure  would  be  able  to  sustain  longer-term  deployments.  We  compared 
the  needs  of  the  five  illustrative  scenarios  that  Army  officials  believe  could 
last  more  than  6  months  with  the  planned  force  structure.  We  accepted  the 
Army’s  criterion  that  it  needs  to  maintain  a  3-to-l  pool  of  troops  to  adhere 
to  its  6-month  deployment  ceiling.  Our  analysis,  which  was  based  on  unit 
comparisons,  included  the  substitutions  the  Army  had  previously  identified 
for  unit  types  experiencing  shortfalls.  We  did  not  assess  Defense’s  selection 
of  these  contingencies  or  the  likelihood  that  they  may  occur 
simultaneously. 

To  identify  various  actions  the  Army  might  take  to  mitigate  the  shortages 
we  identified,  we  gave  Army  force  planning  officials  the  results  of  our 
analysis  and  discussed  possible  mitigating  actions.  During  these 
discussions,  we  became  aware  of  varying  interpretations  of  Defense 
guidance  and  whether  it  would  permit  the  Army  to  authorize  personnel  for 
units  needed  exclusively  for  contingency  operations.  We  discussed  these 
varying  interpretations  with  both  Army  and  OSD  officials.  We  also  analyzed 
relevant  Defense  guidance  provisions  to  understand  the  merits  of 
individual  interpretations. 

We  conducted  our  review  from  March  through  November  2000  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Honorable  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld, 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  We  will  also  make 
copies  available  to  others  upon  request. 


13The  required  strength  reflects  the  full  wartime  requirement.  Units  are  normally  organized 
and  staffed  at  somewhat  lower  levels. 
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Please  contact  me  at  (202)  512-5140  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions 
concerning  this  report.  GAO  contacts  and  staff  acknowledgments  to  this 
report  are  listed  in  appendix  VI. 

Carol  R.  Schuster 

CamC  ft.  JthAjXZ*-' 


Director 

Defense  Capabilities  and  Management 
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List  of  Congressional  Committees 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Warner 
Chairman 

The  Honorable  Carl  Levin 
Ranking  Member 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
United  States  Senate 

The  Honorable  Tim  Hutchinson 
Chairman 

The  Honorable  Max  Cleland 
Ranking  Member 
Subcommittee  on  Personnel 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
United  States  Senate 

The  Honorable  Bob  Stump 
Chairman 

The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton 
Ranking  Democratic  Member 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
House  of  Representatives 

The  Honorable  John  M.  McHugh 
Chairman 

The  Honorable  Martin  T.  Meehan 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
House  of  Representatives 
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Forces  Most  Heavily  Used  for  Contingency 
Operations 


The  Army’s  force  structure  requirements  for  the  seven  illustrative 
contingency  operations  include  units  from  nearly  all  the  Army’s  26 
branches.  However,  support  units  are  used  more  heavily  in  such  operations 
than  combat  units.  Table  2  shows  the  units  and  personnel  most  heavily 
used  for  each  of  the  seven  contingencies1  by  Army  branch. 


Table  2:  Forces  Most  Heavily  Used  for  Contingency  Operations 

Total  requirement 

Units 

Personnel 

Contingencies 

Units 

Personnel 

Branch 

Percent  of 
total  units 

Branch 

Percent  of 
personnel 

Counterdrugs 

35 

4,065 

Military  Police 

34.3 

Special  Forces 

34.1 

Humanitarian  assistance 

188 

11,860 

Military  Police 

27.1 

Medical 

Maritime  intercept  operations 

110 

11,772 

Transportation 

11.8 

Air  Defense 

Noncombatant  evacuation 
operations 

17 

3,119 

Medical 

23.5 

Infantry 

40.3 

Peace  enforcement  operations, 
Balkans 

201 

31,146 

Military  Police 

16.9 

Armor 

55.5 

Peacekeeping  operations 

152 

13,101 

Military 

Intelligence 

25.7 

Infantry 

15.5 

Peacekeeping  operations,  Sinai 

6 

694 

Military  Police 

66.7 

Infantry 

82.1 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  Army  data. 


1  The  Army  believes  these  seven  scenarios  are  ones  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
involve  Army  participation  and  occur  simultaneously. 
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Force  Structure  Requirements  for  Seven 
Contingencies  by  Branch 


Table  3  shows  the  number  of  units  and  personnel  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  seven  contingencies. 

r- ■ -  i 

Table  3:  Contingency  Requirements  by  Branch 

Branch 

Number 

Percent  of  total  requirement 

Units 

Personnel 

Units 

Personnel 

Adjutant  General 

31 

876 

4.4 

1.2 

Air  Defense 

4 

1,496 

0.6 

2.0 

Armor* 

2 

17,294 

0.3 

22.8 

Army-level  Headquarters 

5 

1,866 

0.7 

2.5 

Aviation 

19 

3,806 

2.7 

5.0 

Chaplaincy 

14 

37 

2.0 

0.0 

Chemical 

2 

74 

0.3 

0.1 

Civil  Affairs 

11 

1,108 

1.6 

1.5 

Engineer 

31 

2,280 

4.4 

3.0 

Field  Artillery 

5 

277 

0.7 

0.4 

Finance 

12 

270 

1.7 

0.4 

Infantry 

13 

6,436 

1.8 

8.5 

Judge  Advocate  General 

7 

91 

1.0 

0.1 

Logistics  Headquarters 

17 

2,393 

2.4 

3.2 

Medical 

67 

4,849 

9.4 

6.4 

Military  History 

1 

3 

0.1 

Military  Intelligence 

108 

4,031 

15.2 

5.3 

Military  Police 

129 

4,479 

18.2 

5.9 

Ordnance 

45 

1,933 

6.3 

2.6 

Psychological  Operations 

23 

3,475 

3.2 

4.6 

Public  Affairs 

16 

336 

2.3 

Quartermaster 

48 

5,235 

6.8 

6.9 

Signal 

20 

4,463 

2.8 

5.9 

Special  Forces 

14 

3,732 

2.0 

4.9 

Transportation 

65 

4,917 

9.2 

6.5 

Total 

709 

75,757 

aThis  requirement  includes  one  armored  division. 
Source:  Our  analysis  of  Army  data. 
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Appendix  IE 


Analysis  of  Fiscal  Year  2007  Force  Structure 
Shortages  for  Contingency  Scenarios  After 
Substitutions 


The  following  table  lists  those  unit  types  for  which  there  will  be  insufficient 
units  in  the  Army's  force  structure  to  meet  the  simultaneous  demands  of 
seven  illustrative  contingency  scenarios  in  2007.  The  shortages  shown  are 
those  that  would  remain  even  after  the  Army  substituted  units  with  similar 
capabilities  wherever  possible. 


Table  4:  Remaining  Force  Structure  Shortages  in  Fiscal  Year  2007  After  Substitutions 

Standard 

requirements  code 

Shortages  of 

Branch 

Unit  type 

Units  Personnel8 

Insufficient  units 

Aviation 

01855A000 

Aviation  Battalion  (Special  Operations  Aviation) 

2 

608 

Medical 

08538AA00 

Hospital  Augmentation  Team,  Special  Care 

1 

11 

Signal 

1 1707L000 

Special  Operations  Signal  Company,  Special 
Operations  Signal  Battalion 

1 

82 

Psychological  Operations  33715A000  Psychological  Dissemination  Battalion  2 

_  (Airborne) 


33725A000 

Psychological  Operations  Regional  Battalion 
(Airborne) 

1 

243 

33757A000 

Psychological  Operations  Company  (Strategic 
Dissemination) 

1 

129 

Military  Intelligence  34506AK00 

Linguist  Team 

38 

Civil  Affairs  41737L000 

Civil  Affairs  Company  (Direct  Support) 

1 

Units  not  planned  in  fiscal  year  2007 

Medical  08668A000 

Area  Medical  Laboratory 

1 

43 

Military  Intelligence  34514AR00 

Host  Nation  Support  Team 

6 

36 

34527AC00 

Technical  Intelligency  Collection  Team 

1 

15 

34534AA00 

Headquarters  Team,  Military  Intelligence 

Company  (JOINT  STARS) 

1 

14 

34534AB00 _ Flight  Crews  Team  (JOINT  STARS)  1 


Quartermaster 

42526LB00 

Quartermaster  Mortuary  Affairs  Team 

1 

18 

Army-level  Headquarters 

51002L000 

Battlefield  Coordination  Element 

1 

32 

Logistics  Headquarters 

63907L000 

Forward  Support  Company  (Airborne) 

2 

326 

Total 

61 

2,509 

“Total  personnel  for  the  number  of  units  shown. 
Source:  Our  analysis  of  Army  data. 
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Analysis  of  Fiscal  Year  2007  Army  Unit 
Shortages  Related  to  Extended  Contingency 
Operations 


The  following  table  lists  Army  branches  with  insufficient  units  to  sustain 
deployments  to  illustrative  contingencies  lasting  over  6  months.  The 
analysis  assumes  concurrent  operations  related  to  counterdrug  activities, 
maritime  intercept  operations,  peace  enforcement  operations,  and 
peacekeeping  operations,  each  of  which  could  be  expected  to  continue 
more  than  6  months.  The  analysis  also  assumes  that  humanitarian 
assistance  and  noncombatant  evacuation  operations  would  occur 
concurrently,  though  not  for  an  extended  period. 


Table  5:  Army  Branches  With  Insufficient  Units  to  Sustain  Deployments 


Shortages 

Active  Army  only3  All  components6 


Branch 

Units 

Personnel 

Units 

Personnel 

Air  Defense 

3 

315 

3 

315 

Army-level  Headquarters 

5 

1,884 

5 

1,884 

Aviation 

16 

2,740 

16 

2,740 

Chaplaincy 

34 

89 

8 

19 

Civil  Affairs 

7 

294 

7 

294 

Engineer 

12 

444 

10 

414 

Infantry 

1 

581 

1 

581 

Logistics  Headquarters 

4 

652 

4 

652 

Medical 

50 

3,748 

37 

1,829 

Military  Intelligence 

182 

6,225 

175 

6,191 

Military  Police 

44 

557 

42 

434 

Psychological  Operations 

22 

6,075 

20 

5,616 

Quartermaster 

19 

1,638 

12 

780 

Signal 

26 

4,872 

24 

4,480 

Total 

425 

30,114 

364c 

26,229 

"Represents  shortages  that  would  exist  if  only  active  Army  units  were  used. 

Represents  a  reduced  shortfall  if  all  units  from  all  components — active  Army,  Army  National  Guard, 
and  Army  Reserve — were  used. 

These  represent  67  unit  types. 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  Army  data. 
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Comments  From  the  Department  of  Defense 


PERSONNEL  AND 
READINESS 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
4000  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20301-4000 


JAN  !  0  2001 


Ms.  Carol  R.  Schuster 

Director,  Defense  Capabilities  and  Management 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Dear  Ms.  Schuster: 


This  is  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  response  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  draft  report,  'FORCE  STRUCTURE:  Army  Lacks  Units  Needed  for 
Extended  Contingency  Operations,'  dated  December  14, 2000,  (GAO  Code  350020/OSD 
Case  3018). 


The  Department  concurs  with  comments.  Our  comments  are  enclosed  as  an 
attachment  to  this  letter. 

The  Department  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  review  this  case  prior  to  release  of 
the  final  report.  My  point  of  contact  is  Colonel  A1  Nelson.  He  can  be  reached  at  703- 
614-5133  or  via  e-mail  at  Nelsonal@pr.osd.mil. 

Sincerely, 

Jeanne  B.  Fites 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Program  Integration) 


Enclosure 
As  stated 
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Comments  From  the  Department  of  Defense 


GAO  DRAFT  REPORT  -  DATED  DECEMBER  14,  2000 
GAO  CODE  350020/OSD  CASE  3018 

“FORCE  STRUCTURE:  ARMY  LACKS  UNITS  NEEDED 
FOR  EXTENDED  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS” 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  COMMENTS 
TO  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

RECOMMENDATION  1:  The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  assess  the 
criticality  of  the  shortfalls  GAO  identified  in  this  report  with  respect  to  the  Army’s  ability  to 
carry  out  simultaneous  contingency  operations  lasting  longer  than  6  months. 

POD  RESPONSE:  Concur  with  Comment.  Each  contingency  is  somewhat  unique  and 
therefore  will  require  varying  densities  of  personnel  specialties.  This  results  in  different 
personnel  specialty  shortfalls.  The  Army  will  assess  the  criticality  of  Smaller  Scale 
Contingency  (SSC)  shortfalls;  however,  it  will  use  the  QDR  2001  Dynamic  Commitment 
Games  as  the  baseline.  This  data  is  more  current  and  robust  than  the  Total  Army  Analysis 
(TAA-07)  data  that  is  now  almost  2  years  old.  This  analysis  is  ongoing  and  will  be  concluded 
later  in  CY  2001. 


RECOMMENDATION  2:  If  it  is  determined  that  the  risks  associated  with  certain  shortages 
require  mitigating  actions,  the  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  explore  the 
range  of  options  the  GAO  outlined. 

POD  RESPONSE:  Concur  with  Comment.  The  Army  will  continue  to  explore  ways  to 
optimize  its  force  structure  to  meet  the  full  spectrum  requirements  of  the  National  Military 
Strategy. 


RECOMMENDATION  3:  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  that  the  Army  needs  to 
authorize  personnel  for  some  units  needed  only  for  contingencies  but  not  for  the  two-war 
scenario,  the  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  either  clarify  that  authorizing 
personnel  for  such  units  is  permitted  under  current  defense  guidance  or  amend  the  guidance  to 
permit  this  action. 

POD  RESPONSE:  Concur  with  comment.  Future  Defense  Planning  Guidance  will  provide 
force  guidance  that  allows  Components  to  determine  whether  SSC  requirements  should  be 
considered  as  additive  to  Major  Theater  War  assets  and  specific  planning  scenarios.  However, 
prioritization  of  available  resources  will  determine  whether  or  a  not  a  particular  requirement  is 
funded. 
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GAO  Contacts  and  Staff  Acknowledgments 


GAO  Contacts  Caro1  R-  Schuster  (202)  512-5140 
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Ordering  Information 


To  Report  Fraud, 
Waste,  or  Abuse  in 
Federal  Programs 


The  first  copy  of  each  GAO  report  is  free.  Additional  copies  of 
reports  are  $2  each.  A  check  or  money  order  should  be  made  out  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  VISA  and  MasterCard  credit 
cards  are  accepted,  also. 

Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  to  be  mailed  to  a  single  address  are 
discounted  25  percent. 

Orders  by  mail: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
P.O.  Box  37050 
Washington,  DC  20013 

Orders  by  visiting: 

Room  1100 

700  4th  St.  NW  (corner  of  4th  and  G  Sts.  NW) 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  DC 

Orders  by  phone: 

(202)  512-6000 
fax:  (202)  512-6061 
TDD  (202)  512-2537 

Each  day,  GAO  issues  a  list  of  newly  available  reports  and 
testimony.  To  receive  facsimile  copies  of  the  daily  list  or  any  list 
from  the  past  30  days,  please  call  (202)  512-6000  using  a  touchtone 
phone.  A  recorded  menu  will  provide  information  on  how  to  obtain 
these  lists. 

Orders  by  Internet: 

For  information  on  how  to  access  GAO  reports  on  the  Internet, 
send  an  e-mail  message  with  “info”  in  the  body  to: 

info@www.gao.gov 

or  visit  GAO’s  World  Wide  Web  home  page  at: 
http://www.gao.gov 


Contact  one: 

•  Web  site:  http://www.gao.gov/fTaudnet/fraudnet.htm 

•  e-mail:  fraudnet@gao.gov 

•  1-800-424-5454  (automated  answering  system) 
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